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OMMERCIAL 


BOON TO FILMS 


The licensing of commercial televi- 
sion by the Federal Communications 
Commission, effective July 1, is ex- 
pected to bring back to life an indus- 
try that has been relatively dormant 
for the past year. 

The move is favorably regarded in 
the. non-Hollywood motion picture 
field, in. view of the fact that films, 
sixty per cent of which are education- 
al, have become a substantial base for 
television programs. Alert to such 
competitive entertainment as night 
baseball, not to speak of pictures, 


_ Hollywood is expected to view. the 


move with alarm. Current feature 
films are withheld from television. 
The substitution of the word “com- 
mercial” for . “experimental,” how- 
ever, will not suddenly bring big-time 
programs and profits to television. 
The chicken-egg conundrum remains 
in the way of the medium’s progress: 
transmitters to make receivers pay, 
and receivers to make transmitters 
pay. It is estimated that there are 
about 6,000 receivers in the United 
States, 4,500 of which are concentrat- 
ed in the New York City area. The 
basic advertising rate for radio, based 
on 4 million sets, is $1,250 an hour. 
If the present number of television 


sets were multiplied five times, its 
basic ad rate would be little more 
than six dollars an hour. It is likely, 
therefore, that television will remain 
a subsidized industry for some time. 

Commercial licensing, however, will 
tend to stabilize the industry by 
means of standards, give it prestige, 


‘stimulate the manufacture of receiv- 


ers and raise the obligation of televi- 
sion companies to the public. 
Eight broadcasting companies may 


go on the air for the required fifteen 


hours a week, after July 1. Don Lee 
in Los Angeles, Philco in Philadel- 
phia, Zenith in Chicago, General Tel- 
evision in Boston, Balaban and Katz 
in Chicago, NBC, CBS and DuMont 
in New York City. CBS has been ex- 
perimenting with 16mm color films, 
with results that are said to be supe- 
rior to black and white. Commercial 
color receivers, however, are not on 
the market. NBC (associated with 
RCA, manufacturers of receivers) has 
been most active on the air, though 
its broadcasting time has dropped off 
during the past year. NBC has put 
200 feature films and 600 shorts on 
the air since 1939. 

A rating of television programs has 
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AGRICULTURE 


U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
leases five new films, recalling thirty- 
three years of educational film mak- 
ing by the Department. page 2 


FILM CURRICULUM 


Washington Square College of N.Y.U. 
becomes second college in U. S. to 
give four-year course and Bachelor of 


Arts in films. page 3 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Office of Education inaugurates rec- 
ord-breaking program of industrial 
training films to give unemployed 
skills in defense industry. page 3 


REFUGEE SAGA 

Jewish migrations and refugee work 
since Hitler came to power are told in 
film for United Jewish Appeal. page 3 


LOST ARMY 

National defense stimulates films at 
U. S. Public Health Service, one de- 
scribing army of a million men lost 


to industry through illness. page 4 


SUB-CONTRACTING 


Office of Production Management re- 
cruits sub-contractors for defense in- 
dustry with new 16mm film on farm- 
ing out sub-contracts. 
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IVE new films on agricultural 
subjects have just been given 
release by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Farmers in a Changing World. (2 
reels, 16mm and 35mm, sound, pre- 
pared for the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration.) A resumé of 
the world agricultural situation and 
the position of U. S. export crops. The 
film also shows how the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration helps to 
cushion the economic shock of 
changed world conditions through 
marketing quotas provided under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Fruits, Vegetables, and Coopera- 
tion. (3 reels, 16mm and 35mm, sound, 
made for the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration.) The purpose of the film is 
to show unorganized farmers how 
they can band together and form a 
small cooperative to handle their lo- 
cal produce, buy their supplies in 
bulk, advertise, standardize, grade, 
and reap the benefits of cooperation. 
Scenes show various types of coopera- 
tives in operation to illustrate the 
spread in size and type. 

Roads and Erosion. (2 reels, 16mm 
and 35mm, sound, prepared for the 
Soil Conservation Service.) Presents 
the outstanding measures now being 
taken by farmers and highway de- 
partments to control farm and high- 
way erosion. The film summarizes the 
advantages of planned highway con- 
struction and erosion control in re- 
ducing highway maintenance costs. 
improving highway safety, and beau- 
tifying the roadside. 

Tuberculosis in Poultry and Swine. 
(2 reels, 16mm and 35mm, sound, pre- 
pared for the Bureau of Animal In- 


33RD 


dustry.) Discusses the occurrence of 
tuberculosis in fowls, especially in 
the North Central States where the 
disease is prevalent, and shows how it 
is transmissible from poultry to swine. 
Procedures are recommended by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry for eradi- 
cating the disease, saving millions of 
dollars to farmers and conserving the 
food supply. 

Strength of the Hills. (1 reel, 16mm 
and 35mm, sound, made for the For- 
est Service.) This picture stresses the 
important part forests have always 
played in the support of community 
life in the hill country of the lower 
Ohio River and the Ozark Mountains. 
With opportunities for profit, the 
farmer realizes the importance of pro- 
tecting his woodlands from fire. 


AGRICULTURE’S HISTORY 


In 1908, Lewis Williams, Ilustra- 
tions Chief in the Publications Divi- 
sion, using an old beater-type Jenkins 
camera, filmed a flight of the Wright 
brothers at Fort Meyer, Virginia, and 
the resulting flicker gave the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture its first motion 
picture. Officials became interested 
and the shorts that followed are 
among the first educational films ever 
made. The subjects were not unlike 
those of today: 4-H Clubs, home dem- 
onstration work, Congressional seed 
distribution and other departmental 
activities. The Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry took a. camera to the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition in 1909 and 
recorded its livestock show in a docu- 
mentary film. Other bureaus shot or 
bought a few feet here and there. as 
Agriculturists discovered the picture 
secret of getting people to meetings, 
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DEPARTMENT AGRICULTURE 


FILM YEAR 


awakening their interest and telling 
them about the work of the depart- 
ment. 

Bureau successes in 1912 led the 
Secretary of Agriculture to set up a 
motion picture project in the Ilustra- 
tions Section with Andre Boettcher as 
Chief. Cooperative relations with 
commercial film companies failed to 
produce exactly what the Department 
wanted, and in 1913 a committee, 
whose appointment was suggested by 
Boettcher, recommended that the De- 
partment be equipped to make its 
own pictures. A Motion Picture Labo- 
ratory was set up and production be- 
gun under a permanent Motion Pic- 
ture Committee. In 1917 Congress 
made its first direct appropriation for 
the work ($10,000) , and a production 
unit set up under Don Carlos Ellis, 
with the committee continuing as an 
advisory group. 

In this unit the first films on fores- 
try were made. Among the more im- 
portant and unique films produced 
were microcinematographs of plant 
diseases and analyses of motion stud- 
ies of the wear of shoe leather by men 
marching, the latter conducted under 
the scientific direction of the Bureau 
of Chemistry for the War Depart- 
ment. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, it is believed, was the first suc- 
cessfully to combine cinematography 


and animated technical drawing, in a - 


film entitled The Barbarous Barberry, 
a study of wheat rust. Entrance of the 
United States in the World War 
brought many new demands, but also 
opportunities to strengthen and de- 
velop the work. The attention given 
to motion pictures by the Govern- 
ment during this period gave them an 
impetus and an importance as a me- 
dium of conveying information that 
they never before possessed. Ellis was 
succeeded in 1920 by Fred W. Perkins. 

In 1922 a new laboratory was built, 
giving the Department of Agriculture 
facilities for the production and dis- 
tribution of films equal to those of 
any other producer of educational 
films. On July 1, 1923, the unit was 


given definite status as the Office of - 


(Continued on Page Four) 
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REFUGEE SAGA 


The story of Jewish refugees since 
Hitler came to power is told in These, 
Our People (16 and 35mm., running 
time 2014 min.), a film made almost 
entirely by refugees. Sponsor is the 
United Jewish Appeal, composed of 
three organizations: The Joint Distri- 
bution Committee, the United Pales- 
tine Appeal, and the National Refu- 
gee Service. 


The film opens with the arrival of 
refugees in New York City and the 
services performed for the newcomers 
by the National Refugee Service, the 
largest non-government relief agency 
in the world. Striking documentary 
scenes of the barbaric Nazi back- 
ground in Europe reveal the particu- 
lar refugee problem of the Jews, com- 
pounded of war and pre-war migra- 
tions. The work of the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee in 51 countries ends 
in havens for some in Palestine, 
Seuth America and the United States. 
A rather extended sequence shows 
eight years of development in Pales- 
tine and the contribution of that 
country to the British war effort. Ref- 


ugee work in the United States is 
dramatized in the case history of one 
family, the William Maltens. Through 
their problems are seen the workings 
of the National Refugee Service. The 
Maltens pass through the stages of di- 
rect relief, re-training, re-settlement 
and education and, in the end, Mr. 
Malten has a job and a home in an 
American community. 

A Realfilm Production, narrated by 
Roger De Koven, These, Our People 
will be shown at Jewish appeal meet- 
ings throughout the United States. 
Three hundred screenings will be con- 
ducted by the producers. 

NEW ENGLAND 

The roads of New England and 
their modern bridge structures are 
shown in a colorful autumn tour 
through New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, entitled Highways of New Eng- 
land (1 reel, 35 and 16mm, color, 
sound), produced by Emerson Yorke 
Studio of New York City. The film 
was made for the highway depart- 
ments of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont and is available from the pro- 
ducer. 
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A four-year curriculum in the writ- 
ing and production of motion pictures 
is announced for 1941-42 by Wash- 
ington Square College of New York 
University. This will be the first com- 
plete college film program in the East. 
Only one other institution, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has 
heretofore undertaken any extensive 
program to provide training for crea- 
tive workers in this art. The curricu- 
lum, a four-year liberal arts course 
entitled “The Arts and Science Mo- 
tion Picture Program,” leads to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts. Professor 
Robert Gessner, co-author of the 
screen play, Massacre, from his own 
novel of the same name, and a writer 
for Frontier Films, is in charge. 

The program is intended to pro- 
vide: 1. A basic cultural training in 
the liberal arts and sciences, with em- 
phasis in the fields of English compo- 
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sition and English literature, history 


and the social sciences, music and the 
fine arts. 2. An introduction to and 
orientation in the technical problems 
of motion-picture writing and produc- 
tion. About three-fourths of the pro- 
gram is made up of courses in the lib- 
eral arts and sciences and about one- 
fourth in motion-picture technique. 
The work in motion pictures is begun 
in the first year and continues as an 
expanding core throughout the four 
years. It is open only to students who 
show some talent for writing or pro- 
ducing and is not designed to prepare 
cameramen or other technicians, nor 
to train actors. 

The first-year course, “Introduction 
to Motion Pictures,” and the second- 
year course, “Motion Picture Tech- 
nique and Literature,” will be avail- 
able to students in other college pro- 
grams as appreciation courses. 


VISUAL 


TRAINING 
IN INDUSTRY 


Coincident with the expansion of 
visual education in the Army, the 
Office of Education (Federal Security 
Agency) this month inaugurates a 
record-breaking program of industrial 
training films. Contracts for forty 
films on machine shop work, designed 
to train the unemployed in skills for 
defense industry, have been let to 
eight film companies. Citing skilled 
labor as a critical bottleneck in indus- 
try, the Office of Education announces 
that this is only the beginning of a 
greater training program covering 
many industries, including shipbuild- 
ing and airplane manufacture. 

Although existing films are valued 
highly for their purposes, they are re- 
garded as inadequate for the indus- 
trial defense program. Most of them 
are too general in treatment of tech- 
nical problems, or exclusively con- 
cerned with morale. The Office of 
Education states, however, that it will 
not duplicate where useful existing 
films are available. The new training 
films will be unique in their adher- 
ence to detail, permitting an entire 
class of trainees to see a machine shop 
operation from the same angle, as the 
teacher explains. 

The first five of the new films are 
now in production at Jam Handy in 
Detroit, and these will be completed 
and reviewed by training experts on 
an experimental basis before the re- 
mainder are ordered into production. 
The Jam Handy group will be ready 
before the end of May. 

Distribution will be handled 
through regular channels of Federal- 
State cooperation in vocational train- 
ing. Provision has been made for 
training women as well as men. Al- 
though Negroes are not generally 
hired in skilled trades, the Office of 
Education is bringing them into the 
training program. 

Film companies winning contracts 
(five films each) are as follows: Jam 
Handy Picture Service, Inc.; Audio 
Productions; Calvin Company; Cara- 
vel Films, Inc.; Emerson Yorke Stu- 
dios; Loucks and Norling; Ray-Bell 
Films, Inc.; and West Coast Sound 
Studios, Inc. 
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DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
(Continued from Page Two) 
Motion Pictures, and placed in the 
Extension Service. In 1926, Perkins 
was succeeded by Raymond Evans, 
the present chief. C. A. Lindstrom, the 
present assistant chief, joined the staff 

in 1927. 

In 1935 the unit left the C Street 
laboratory for its new quarters in the 
South Building, a small but well- 
equipped motion picture laboratory, 
studio, and offices. Twenty-eight peo- 
ple are now regularly employed by 
the Motion Picture Section, of which 
twelve are engaged in clerical, book- 
ing, inspection, and shipping work; 
twelve in laboratory, studio, sound. 
and camera work; and four as writers, 
editors, directors, or administrators. 
The permanent personnel is supple- 
mented when necessary by the em- 
ployment of temporary technicians, 
actors, etc. In addition, several of the 
Bureaus, such as the Forest Service, 
the Soil Conservation Service, and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, have employed cameramen and 
film directors on their own funds. 

-An appropriation of $74,500 was 
provided for the Motion Picture Sec- 
tion during the fiscal year 1940. 

The 15 to 25 pictures produced each 
year are designed to disseminate in- 
formation on action programs of the 
Department of Agriculture and other 
information developed by the bureaus 
and cooperating agencies on agricul- 
tural subjects, such as improved meth- 
ods in agriculture and home econom- 
ics, production control, conservation, 
farm credit, forestry, land use, mar- 
keting, and kindred subjects. 

Five or six release prints usually 
are made available for distribution to 
extension workers, field representa- 
tives of the Department and cooperat- 
ing institutions on request. Though 
agricultural extension agents have 
preference in booking, effort is made 
to serve also schools, especially agri- 
cultural high schools, churches, civic 
organizations, and other worthy agen- 
cies. The demand from outside users 
of films is far greater than can be met 
with the funds and personnel avail- 
able. Film libraries have been estab- 
lished in twenty-six states, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico. 

The films are viewed by all classes 
of the farm population, but doubtless 
the farm-operating class makes up the 
larger part of the audiences. 
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HEALTH for DEFENSE 


THE LOST ARMY 


Ten pictures on a variety of health 
subjects are in preparation at the 
United States Public Health Service 
(Washington, D.C.) in what promises 
to be the Service’s biggest film year. 
The spurt in production is due to the 
prominence of public health in na- 
tional defense. 

Four million men in all occupations 
are kept away from work every day 
because of illness, according to the 
Health Service. Of these, one million 
are industrial workers, enough men 
to build 164,000 combat tanks in 
twelve months. They are the subject 
of a new two-reeler on the relation of 
industrial hygiene to national defense, 
entitled The Lost Army. Production 
has not been assigned. The film may 
be released theatrically through the 
Government pool of defense pictures. 

Scripts for two new syphilis films, 
two reels each, 16 and 35mm, have 
been prepared by the Division of 
Venereal Disease. Darryl Zanuck’s 
defense production committee in Hol- 
lywood is drafting an estimate of the 
cost of production on the Coast under 
the defense program. One of the films 
concerns community control of the 
disease; the other gives individual in- 
struction on what one should know 
and do about it. Four additional short 
films on venereal disease treatment 
will be made by the U.S.P.HLS. staff as 
teaching films for doctors only. 

Dental hygiene is the subject of a 
1 reel color film, the plans for which 
are near completion. Production is 
being financed by a private citizen, 
Kater Woolford of Sterling, Georgia. 


To protect scientists from tourists 
at the National Institute of Health, 
the Service’s research arm at Bethse- 
da, a one-reel silent film on the opera- 
tion of the Institute is to be made by 
the Service’s staff. Six hundred scien- 
tists at work in the two-million dollar 
plant are often disturbed by the curi- 
osity of visitors. The film, showing 
their work, will run continuously on 
a Repeater Kodascope in a reception 
room. It will not be shown outside the 
Institute. Another film on the work of 
the Public Health Service as a whole 
will be made to replace an earlier one 
made in 1936. 


The Service has made about twelve 
films since 1936 when motion picture 
production was inaugurated, and it 
has cooperated in the production of 
several films made by outside agen- 
cies. Films are now regarded as an es- 
sential part of its educational pro- 
gram. More than a hundred l6mm | 
print; of the cancer film, Choose to 
Live, have been sold to local Health 
Departments and societies, in addi- 
tion to theatrical distribution. The 
pneumonia film, The New Day, made 
in cooperation with Metropolitan 
Life, is reported to have been seen by 
13 million people. The nutrition film, 
Proof of the Pudding, also made with 
Metropolitan Life, is now being shown 
theatrically and has been rescored for 
the Government’s South American 
program. 

The Service’s most seasonable film 
at this time is Rocky Mountain Spot- 
ted Fever Vaccine (1 reel, silent). 
The fever is transmitted by the Rocky 
Mountain wood tick, an insect that 
feeds in the spring on large wild and 
domestic mammals and accidentally, 
but with disastrous results, on man. 
The film shows in Technicolor the life 
cycle of the tick and the preparation 
of Rocky Mountain spotted fever vac- 
cine at the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice laboratory at Hamilton, Montana. 


Two films seldom seen by the gen- 
eral public are The Work of the U.S. 
Public Health Service Hospital at 
Lexington, Kentucky (1 reel), on the 
subject of drug addiction, and Enceph- 
alitis (1 reel). 
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BIBLICAL 


A series of biblical films (1 reel, 
sound) are in preparation and will 
soon be released by Nu-Art Films, 
Inc. (145 W. 45th St., N.Y.C.). The 
films were made in Palestine and ad- 
jacent countries. Titles are as follows: 

Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread; 
The Walls and Gates of Jerusalem; 
The Coasts of Tyre and Sidon; The 
Prodigal Son; Hebron, the Ancient; 
The Psalm of Psalms; The Valley of 
Shechem; The Good Samaritan. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE 

Against Syphilis, the American 
Social Hygiene Association’s new 
anti-syphilis film was previewed in 
April by leaders in the medical, pub- 
lic health, educational and social wel- 
fare fields. Sponsored by the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on National Defense 
Activities, the film is designed to show 
how the community can help protect 
soldiers, sailors and defense workers 
from syphilis and gonorrhea. 

The opening scenes depict America 
mobilizing manpower and machine 
power. The history of venereal disease 
during periods of national emergency 
is pictured and the way in which 


every community can fight commer- 
cialized prostitution, spreader of 
syphilis and gonorrhea, is shown. 
Communities are urged to make the 
man on leave in towns near army 
camps and naval bases welcome and 
to provide sports, recreation, good 
food and rest, health and medical 
care as constructive measures for his 
welfare. 

Featured in the film are several 
animations tracing the rise and fall 
of venereal disease rates during times 
of mobilization and peace through 
1840 to 1917. 

Narrated by Ben Grauer, Nationa 
Broadcasting Company’s commenta- 
tor, the film was produced by the Jam 
Handy Organization for the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. The 
production was made under the super- 
vision of Walter Clarke, M.D., med- 
ical adviser. 

In Defense of the Nation is avail- 
able both in 16mm and 35mm sound 
prints. Orders for over one hundred 
prints were recorded in advance of 
the film’s release. Health and welfare 
agencies may secure copies of the film 
for review by writing to the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


OPM 


RECRUITS SUBCONTRACTORS 


A new, official government defense 
film on the sub-contracting of defense 
production has been made and issued 
by the film unit of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management in Washington, 
D.C. The film, whose title is Farming 
Out Defense Contracts, is ready for 
non-theatrical distribution in 16 and 
35mm, and prints will be deposited 
in libraries in each Federal Reserve 
District. Another film on the same 
subject may be released to theatres. 
This is the second film to come from 
the O.P.M., the first being Power for 
Defense (FILM NEWS, Feb.), which is 
still running in the nation’s theatres. 

The new picture is described as a 
recruiting, rather than information or 
propaganda film, designed to get sub- 
contractors moving on the defense 
program. It describes large-scale pro- 
duction (heavy steel rolling), new 


plants and expansion, airplane manu- 
facture, airplane engines, “bits and 
pieces,” —or actual sub-contracting 
and industrial surveys. In the finale 
are finished planes and tanks. 


The story is based on bulletins is- 
sued by O.P.M., and a group discus- 
sion guide is being written from “De- 
fense Contract Service” pamphlets. 
Release of the film will coincide with 
the setting up of 36 Contract Service 
Offices. It will be distributed to Cham- 
bers of Commerce, manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, trade associations, and 
other business organizations, civic and 
adult-education groups. Distribution 
is free. 

The release of this film is believed 
to indicate that O.P.M. is not plan- 
ning an epic film program, but rather 
a functional one, tied in with O.P.M.’s 
current problems. 


FILMS and TALK 


Four unique movie discussion guides 
were published last month by the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation (60 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C.). Each 
guide is written especially to accom- 
pany the showing of a specific film or 
group of films. “China’s War and the 
U.S.A.” is based on the films, China 
Strikes Back and Japan’s War in 
China; “Planning for Living” on The 
City; “Unemployment and Defense” 
on Valley Town; and “What Shall 
We Defend” on a group of five films. 
The guides review the content of the 
films, analyze the issues raised, pro- 
vide questions and give suggestions 
to leaders for forum discussions. 
Other films and reading references on 
the subjects are listed. 


Publication of the guides follows 
participation by the Association in 
the development of the Film Forum 
Committee which staged a series of 
experimental film forums last winter 
in several New York public libraries. 
The Association contributed the lead- 
ers’ outlines issued by that commit- 
tee, and also held a series of experi- 
mental film forums under its own 
auspices, on the basis of which the 
guides were prepared. 

The A.A.A.E. has been concerned 
for many years with the promotion of 
public discussion, and has conducted 
numerous experiments “to determine 
how mere talk can be made logical 
and orderly enough to have educa- 
tional value.” Regular film forums 
conducted with discussion guides are 
an innovation in the field of public 
discussion. 


STEINBECK 


Originally scheduled to open 
this month on Broadway, the John 
Steinbeck-Herb Kline Mexican film, 
The Forgotten Village, has been de- 
ferred until the early part of the Fall. 
According to an announcement by 
Arthur Mayer and Joseph Burstyn, 
distributors of the film, this decision 
was made due to the fact that the 
Steinbeck book of the same title, 
which Viking Press is rushing for 
publication, will not be ready before 
the middle of June. The distributors 
report that they are negotiating with 
a Broadway theatre to open the pic- 
ture Labor Day on a road-show basis. 
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FAIR TRADE 
IN 16 M.M 


The Allied Non-Theatrical Film 
Association, an organization of 16mm 
distributors and libraries whose pur- 
pose is to stabilize the business prac- 
tices for the 16mm field, held its 
annual convention in New York City 
April 18-19. The Convention endorsed 
a plan for insuring fair trade practice, 
and the following resolution covering 


ethical advertising: 


“We...agree when advertising or 
publicizing either in newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, catalogues or other media, 
that we mention therein all the sched- 
ules of daily, weekly and other rates 
maintained by us, for the express pur- 
pose of avoiding creating the impres- 
sion that all of our films belong in 
any one specific rental group and we 
therefore agree that beginning May 
15, 1941, we shall quote all rental 
rates maintained by us and that a 
copy of such rates will be on file with 
the Allied Non-Theatrical Film Asso- 
ciation.” 

W. K. Hedwig of Nu-Art was elect- 
ed President to succeed Bertram Will- 
oughby of Ideal, who was elected 
Honorary President. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-Presidents, Thomas 
J. Brandon and Harry A. Kapit; 
Treasurer Samuel Goldstein; Secre- 
tary H. T. Edwards; Directors Ben- 
jamin O. Jennings, Horace Jones and 


Russell C. Roshon. 


LATIN AND GEOMETRY 


Roman history is re-enacted with a 
Latin commentary in Bellum Punicum 
Secundum (“The Second Punic War”) , 
a one-reel 16mm sound film presented 
by Bald Eagle Film Productions, Inc., 
of New Haven, Connecticut. A Senate 
debate, Roman military tactics and 
the historic characters, Scipio and 
Hannibal, are pictured in action se- 
quences. The film is available in Latin 
for Latin classes, and in English for 
history classes. Bald Eagle also an- 
nounces Geometry in Action (1 reel, 
16mm, sound), first in a series called 
“Geometry Brought to Life.” Geom- 
etry is presented in terms of honey- 
combs, oil tanks, skyscrapers, oars in 
a crew race, dress patterns, etc., for 
the purpose of making the study at- 
tractive and exciting. 
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COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 
(Continued from Page One) 


been made by NBC on the basis of an 
audience-reaction study. Using the fig- 
ure 3.00 as the highest possible rating, 
the four major television programs 
range in the following order of pref- 
erence: 

1. Studio programs, with live talent. 


Drama 2.50 
2.25-2.50 
2.25-2.50 


2. Mobile unit, chiefly sporting 
events: 2.15-2.35. 

3. Film features, especially serials: 
2.00-2.35. 

4, Film shorts: 1.75-2.25. 

The rating of film shorts is based 
on a period when they were run one 
after the other in the afternoon. In 
the evening, combined with a feature, 
or in program groups with an an- 
nouncer introducing each film, the 
rating for short films advanced fifty 
per cent. This factor is not shown in 
the above rating. 

Television film problems are nu- 
merous. Because of the small image 
and lack of detail, not all films are 
adaptable to the medium. Long shots 
blur and too many characters crowd 
the small screen. Television com- 
panies pay only a small rental for 
films, and in the present state of the 
industry, film production designed 
exclusively for television is not eco- 
nomically feasible. NBC is reported 
conferring with Wilding and Jam 
Handy on the adaptability of com- 
mercial films. Straight advertising will 
probably be done with film trailers. 

Many American films with music 
sound tracks are at present unavail- 
able to television because of the 
ASCAP dispute. Foreign language 
films are not popular because their 
English titles are too small to read. 
Lack of clarity on television rights 
impedes the use of English documen- 
tary films. 

Commercial television, however, is 
regarded as the first big step toward 
a new mass medium of communica- 
tion. When minor difficulties in con- 
nection with motion pictures are 
solved, it is expected to become a 
major outlet for educational and doc- 
umentary films. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
FILM NEWS 


Mlvie 
Discussion 
Gsuides 


For study groups 


and organizations 
discussing the vital 
problems of defense 


JUST published, these discussion 
guides are what the film forum 
leader has been looking for. 
Each guide is complete with 
questions for discussion, advice 
to the leader, film and book ref- 
erences plus a crisply written 
summary of the problems each 
of the easily obtained films pre- 
sent. Discussion groups wanting 
to combine a study of national 
defense with films will find these 
invaluable. 


@ Japan’s War AND THE U.S.A. 
China Strikes Back 
Japan’s War in China 

@ PLANNING FoR LiviNG 
The City 


@ UNEMPLOYMENT & DEFENSE 
Valley Town 


@ War We Derenp? 
Five films arranged 
for three programs. 


These movie discussion guides 
are part of the now well-known 
DEFENSE DIGEST series of 
pamphlets devoted to important 
issues in America’s home line of 
defense. 10¢ each, 12 for $1. 
In lots of 25 or more, 7¢ each. 


and published by 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


60 EAST 42np STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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OWN YOUR OWN 


The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s new film, entitled Frank Craven 
In We Americans (running time 10 
min.), is completed and ready for 
theatrical release—tentative date May 
15. In the story, Frank Craven and 
his wife, a middle-aged couple in 
moderate circumstances, modernize 
their old home. One of Frank’s asso- 
ciates at the plant, Fred Sawyer, who 
has been married a few years and has 
a four-year-old child, is beset with do- 
mestic difficulties, and he and his wife 
are particularly dissatisfied with their 
housing arrangements. Sawyer visits 
Craven one night, finds out about the 


FHA Plan, and solves his problems 
with a brand-new FHA small home. 
Sponsor of the film, Libby-Owens- 
Ford, gets no credit line, but will 
time promotion activities with local 
showings. The company has backed 
other FHA pictures under the same 
arrangement, as a contribution to the 
building industry. 
- The film was produced in Techni- 
color by RKO-Pathe, Frank Donovan, 
director, and was photographed at 
RKO-Pathe Studios in Hollywood 
under the supervision of George Van 
der Hoef, Chief of the Radio and Mo- 
tion Picture Section of the FHA. 


BRITISH EXHIBITION AT M. M. A. 


An exhibition of paintings and 
drawings and a showing of twelve 
films in program groups of four, all 
on the theme of contemporary Brit- 
ain at war, will be presented at the 
Museum of Modern Art beginning 
May 20 and running through June 29. 
The film programs have been selected 
from the British war documentaries 
issued recently by International Film 
Center (FILM NEWS, Feb. and April.). 


A selection of stills from the “First 
Annual Exhibition of Motion Picture 
Still Photography from Hollywood 
Studios,” held by the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences in Hol- 
lywood during April, opens at the 
Museum on May 6, running through 
the month. The selection includes 
portraits, production stills, fashions 
and novelties. Contributors are free 
lancers as well as studio men. 


SHIPS AND SHIPPING 

A group of one-reel 16mm films 
about ships entering the waters of the 
United States is announced by Frith 
Films of Hollywood (P.O. Box 565). 
Among them are the following: 

Procedure of the United States Cus- 
toms for Ships and Passengers Enter- 
ing the United States. 

Safeguarding Health at the Nation’s 
Gateways, describing the United States 
Public Health doctors supervising the 
entrance of ships and people into the 
United States. 

Protecting Our Country from 
Plagues, describing sanitary officials 
inspecting all ships and animals en- 
tering the United States, to prevent 
the entrance of disease. 

Drydocking and Repairing Ocean- 
Going Ships. 

Also ready for release at Frith are 
two single-reel vocational films, en- 
titled Builders of the Broad Highway 
(Parts I and II), picturing in detail 
the work of various men employed on 
a large road-building project. 


INDIA 

During the last year the number 
of films produced in India was 162 
of which 9 were in double versions. 
By languages the films produced were 
77 in Hindu, 35 in Tamil, 18 in Ben- 
gali, 12 in Telegu, 10 in Marathi, 8 
in Punjabi and 1 each in Malayalam 
and Urdu. These 162 films show some 
though not very encouraging im- 
provement on the 164 pictures, of 
which 8 were in two versions, re- 
leased in 1939. They show, however, 
that although 1940 was a year of war 
in Europe the war has not produced 
any repercussion on film production 
in India. 

They show that Hindi films still 
predominate in the Indian market 
and that all the other - language 
films put together are just about 
equal in number to the Hindi films. 

They also show that 51% of the 
production is centered in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, 30% in South In- 
dia, 16% in Bengal and 3% in the 
Punjab. 


"GOOD NEIGHBOR" 
16mm Films of 


South and Central America 


Depicting customs, government, 
educational standards, industries 
and habits of the people. 


COLOR — Sound and Silent 
| and 2 Reels Each 


EAST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA 
WEST OF THE ANDES 

THE LESSER ANTILLES 
FREIGHTER TRIP TO THE 
CARIBBEAN 

ROAD TO ACAPULCO 
CAMERA SKETCH OF COSTA RICA 
PORTO RICA, HAITI and HAVANA 


BLACK and WHITE — Sound 
| Reel Each 


ZAPOTECAN POTTERS 
COFFEE DEMOCRACY 
MAYALAND TODAY 
NET FISHERS OF PATSCUARO 
CITY OF LIVING RUINS 
SILVER MOUNTAIN COUNTRY 
BOYS OF ATITLAN 
HONDURAS 


SOUND on FILM 


| | 35 W. 45th St., Dept. X-5, New York 


Send for catalog of 2,000 En- 
tertainment and Educational 
Subjects, available for rental 
and sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, INC. 


INSIDE 


AMERICA 


Short, Inexpensive 
Summer Field Trips 


Get acquainted with the workings 
of the T.V.A., with the life of Rocky 
Mountain ranches and mining 
camps, with the Indians and Span- 
ish Americans of the Southwest, 
with problems and progress in the 
deep South, with the forces at 
work in industrial communities of 
the East. 
Meet plantation owners and share- 
croppers, mine operators and 
miners, hill-billies and factory 
workers, Rotarians, labor leaders, 
fundamentalist preachers, govern- 
ment experts, country editors, Ne- 
gro leaders and crossroad politi- 
cians, Visit them in their homes, 
churches, clubs and on their jobs. 
Learn from them how we Ameri- 
cans live and work together. 
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FILM 


> 


ON TOPICS IMPORTANT TO 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CIVILIAN MORALE 


Now Running in Public Libraries 


Programs Selected by a committee of 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
AMERICANASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
AMERICAN FILM CENTER 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ARRANGE FALL PROGRAMS NOW 


Dicusssion guides, Films and, in many areas, Projection service provided 


FILM FO R U MS 45 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 
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